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IMPLEMENTS AND ORNAMENTS. 

The Eev. J M. Pearson, exhibited by permission of G. Kinchela, Esq. 
Greenvale, a bronze spearhead together with a stone hatchet, and bronze 
celt, which had all been found in the neighbourhood of Greenvale, near 
Kilkenny, the residence of the late Lewis C. Kinchela, Esq. The first 
named antique bore attached, in that gentleman's handwriting, a memo- 
randum to the following effect — "This spearhead was, in 1814, got 
fast in a human skull, which was found with many other human bones, 
when taking down the hiU which was at the back of my garden wall on 
the road to Kilkenny — ^the skull soon mouldered away — L.C.K.'* 
When perfect this spear or rather javelin-head might have been about 
three and a half inches long, about an inch of the point had been broken 
off apparently by the force of the blow which drove it into the skull ; 
the orifice for the shaft was oval, measuring seven eighths of an inch in 
its longest diameter, in which direction it was pierced by two rivet holes 
— the blade was not wider than the socket ; there was no central ridge 
or spine, and the tin, forming a component part of the bronze, was 
quite apparent. The stone hatchet had been broken at the smaller end, 
and measured five inches long by three wide : the material appeared to 
be a hard trap or basalt, and the edge was remarkably sharp and perfect. 
The bronze celt was of the class without a stop-ridge. It was of large 
size, but very much corroded. 

The Rev, S. C. Harpur, Borris-in-Ossory, called the attention of the 
Society to some ancient remains discovered during the recent operations 
carried on in his neighbourhood under the Board of Works, in deepening 
the bed of the river Nore for drainage purposes. Four or five ancient 
bronze swords had been dug up near Shanagoonah bridge, two of the 
largest about eighteen inches long in the blade, the others about twelve 
inches long; they were double edged, and had that peculiar leaf shaped 
enlargement of the blade toward the point observable in the ancient 
Etruscan swords, and also in similar weapons found in England. With 
them were found the remains of a conical iron helmet, and a skull of a 
very peculiar shape, being very much flatted at the apex and produced 
posteriorly. All these remains were discovered near the remnants of 
an old oak bridge, about twelve feet below the modern channel of the 
river. In the course of the excavation several iron spear heads 
were also turned up, but he (Mr. Harpur) thought them of late date 
comparatively speaking. 

The Rev. James Mease exhibited several antique weapons which had 
been intrusted to him by P. S. Butler, Esq., M.P.; two stone arrow 
heads, and a small bronze spear head, found in the County of Meath, a 
stone hatchet found in a field near Lodge Park, Preshford, several 
bronze celts, concerning the locale of the discovery of which he could 
give no information, and a very fine bronze sword-blade about eighteen 
inches long, found near Drakeland Castle in the neighbourhood of Kil- 
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kenny, and similar to some found in the river Nore near Borris-in- 
Ossory, as alluded to in Mr. Harpur's communication. It had been 
suggested that the bronze of this sword-blade, from its rich yellow tint, 
contained some mixture of gold ; he (Mr. Mease,) therefore had been at 
the trouble of ascertaining in a rough way its specific gravity, and found it 
to be only 8,28 ; if this were anything near the truth, there could be no 
gold in its composition. It was frequently said that swords of a similar 
kind were found at Cannae, and thence an attempt had been made to 
show some connection between the Carthagenians (who were Phoenicians) 
and the ancient Irish. Now Cannae, the Eev. gentleman remarked, 
was the last place where Carthagenian remains could be found in any 
great quantity. The Eoman infantry was all cut to pieces, 50,000 
having being slain, according to Livy, in one place, the Eomans and 
their alKes suffering equally. Then, on Hannibal's side, his allies, the 
Gauls and Spaniards, bore the brunt of the battle, and the Carthagenian 
troops, who amounted to 8,000 men, were not engaged until late in 
the day. It was besides stated that the Carthagenian soldiers were 
armed magna parte amis ad Trebiam et Trasimcnum captis — for the 
greater part with the arms captured at Trebia and Trasimene. There 
was however a sword used at that battle by some of Hanibal's allies, 
the shape of which exactly corresponded with that exhibited. The 
Gallic swords, says Livy, were long, ac sine mticronibus, without points, 
but the Spaniard, more accustomed to attack his enemy by stabbing 
than by striking, used swords, brevitate habiles et cum mucronibus — 
handy on account of their shortness, and pointed — a description 
characterising the sword exhibited. If, therefore, any swords of this 
kind were found at Cannse, the probability is they would be Spanish, 
and this would favour the Milesian theory. But he believed that 
no such swords had ever been really found on the field of Cannse. It 
had also been suggested that the stone with which David struck 
Gohah from his sHng was a celt, and that this might be the use 
of such stone weapons ; but it was clear, he thought, that this 
could not be sustained on carefully reading the Scripture account of 
the combat. 

The Eev. Luke Fowler exhibited a curious bronze instrtunent. The 
article was of a very nondescript character, consisting of three sharp 
spikes with a projecting ear at either side, pierced with holes, capable 
of having the finger freely run through, and the suggestion of the 
Eev. exhibitor was, that it had been used anciently by archers. How- 
ever marks of the file appeared on the bronze, and the instrument 
could not be positively affirmed to be of primaeval antiquity. 

The Eev. J. Graves exhibited three pins or bodkins of bronze, and 
an ancient iron shears, very much corroded by rust ; one of the pins, 
he stated, to have been found by a person while digging in a field at 
the back of Drysdale's-lane, near the Cathedral of St. Canice ; it was 
two and a half inches long, and had been rather nicely ornamented. 



The other two pins, which were respectively three, and three and a 
half inches long, had been found together with the shears, in a barrow 
on the lands of Seskin, in this county, by the proprietor, Edmund 
Staunton, Esq. Mr. Staunton's account of the exploration was highly 
interesting. The barrow was about ten yards in diameter, but its 
greatest elevation was not more than about five or six feet. Having 
resolved to level it, for the purpose of using the earth of which it was 
composed to manure the surrounding land, he was anxious in observ- 
ing the progress of the workmen, in the expectation of lighting upon 
sepulchral remains in the course of the work. Nothing, however, was 
met with till the tumulus was levelled to the surface of the field in 
which it stood, and then, instead of encountering a cist or Cromleac 
as he had expected, a heap consisting of a few tolerably large stones, 
but each of which could be lifted with ease by a man, was only met ; 
and beneath, or amongst the stones, which had never been laid in any 
regular order, were the two bronze pins and an iron shears, so small as 
to resemble a scissors, but still being the exact type of the shears used 
to this day for removing the wool from sheep, and other such pur- 
poses. About a dozen small horns, each about two inches in length, 
and having the appearance of being those of young goats, were found 
with the pins and shears, but the workmen positively denied that 
they saw anything in the way of human bones, ashes, or clay urns, 
and Mr. Staiinton was himself much astonished at not being able to 
observe anything of a sepulchral character in the interior of the barrow, 
which could not have been previously disturbed. 

Mr. Shearman, junior, H igh-street, Kilkenny, exhibited an exceed- 
ingly curious collection of large jet beads ; which appeared originally 
to have formed portion of a necklace of great size. The beads were 
found about two years since under six feet of turf-mould, in Main 
bog near Cullohil, Queen's County, and were thrown up in forming 
the foundation of a bridge. The beads exhibited were ten in number, 
rudely formed, imperfectly polished, and of various shapes ; the pre- 
vailing form of the beads was a flattened oval or egg-shape, «nore or 
less elongated, some of them very much so; two of them had a 
small projection, or ring formed round the extremities of the hole 
with which they were pierced, the only attempt at ornament which 
any of them possessed. The two largest weighed respectively three 
and a half ounces troy-weight, and measured respectively six inches, 
and four inches in length. The smallest bead weighed thirteen penny- 
weights seven grains, and was about one inch three-quarters in length. 
Mr. Shearman stated that the number of beads originally found, 
nearly twice exceeded that he now possessed, but they had been given 
away from time to time by their former owner; but as they were 
not found originally strung together, it would be impossible to decide 
whether all that were discovered originally belonged to one necklace. 



